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From Janney’s History of Friends. 
JOHN BANKS. 


In Cumberland, the meetings of Friends con- 
tinued to increase, and among those added to 
their number in the year 1654 was John Banks, 
who has left on record some account of his reli- 
gious experience. 


He was born at Sunderland, in the county of | 
Cumberland, in the year 1638, and in early life | 
removed with his parents to the neighborhood of | 


Pardshaw. Through the judicious care and 


counsel of his pious mother, he was preserved | 


from the corrupting influence of bad examples, 
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can only come by “the revelation of Jesus 
Christ ;” and the language arose in his heart, in 
relation to the written instructions he had just 
been reading, “Thou hast this prayer from man, 
and are taught it by man, and he one of the 
worst of many.” Under the solemn feelings 
then experienced, he determined never more to 
pray in that formal manner; and an impression 
at the same time attended his mind, saying, “Go 
to the meeting of the people in scorn called 
Quakers, for they are the people of God.” Being 
at Pardshaw meeting the next First-day, “the 
Lord’s power,”’ he says, ‘so seized upon me in 
the meeting, that I was made to ery out in the 
bitterness of my soul, in the true sight and sense 
of my sins, which appeared exceeding sinful; 
and the same evening, as I was going to an 
evening meeting of God’s people, scornfully cal- 
led Quakers, by the way 1 was smitten to the 
ground with the weight of God’s judgment for 
sin and iniquity, which fell heavy upon me, and 
I was taken up by two Friends. Oh, the godly 
sorrow that took hold of me that night in the 
meeting, so that I thought in myself every one’s 
condition was better than mine! A Friend, who 
wae touched with a sense of my condition, and 
greatly pitied me, was made willing to read a 


and being sent to school early, he became a dili- paper in the meeting, which was so suitable to 


gent and exemplary student. At fourteen years 
of age his father put him to teach schooi at Des- 
sington, and the following year he taught at 
Mosser Chapel, near Pardshaw, where he read 
the Scriptures and the homilies of the Church of 
England to those who attended the chapel on 
First days. He also joined with them in sing- 
ing psalms and public prayer. “ For this ser- 
vice,” he says, “my wages from the people was 
to be twelve pence a year from every house of 
those who came to hear me, and a fleece of wool, 
and my table free; besides twelve pence a quar- 
ter for every scholar I had, being twenty-four.” 
Among those who attended the chapel was John 
Fletcher, a good scholar, but a drunkard. He 
took John Banks aside and told him he read 
very well for a youth, but did not pray in proper 
form, offering at the same time to teach him. 
His instructions for praying were sent in a let- 
ter, which, coming to John while at the chapel, 
he went out to read. No sooner had he read it, 
than his mind became convinced, through the 
immediate operation of divine grace, that a quali- 
fication for gospel ministry and acceptable prayer 


my condition that it helped me a little, and gave 
some ease to my spirit.” 

He was then about sixteen years of age, and 
at the end of the year when he was to recsive 
compensation for reading at the chapel, he could 
not accept it, nor did he ever again read prayers 
to the congregation. For some years he contin- 
ued under deep religious exercise, which so 
affected him, both in body and mind, that he 
had to relinquish his school- He then engaged 
in husbandry, and assisted his father in business, 
being doubtless convinced that useful indus 
promotes physical health and serenity of mind. 
“ At length,” he says, “I overcame the wicked 
one, through a diligent waiting in the light and 
keeping close to the power of God—waiting upon 
him in silence among his people, in which exer- 
cise my soul delighted.” Oh, the comfort and 
divine consolation we were made partakers of in 
those days! and in the inward sense and feeling 
of the Lord’s power and presence with us, we 
enjoyed one another, and were near and dear one 
unto another. But it was through various trials 
and deep exercises, with fear and trembling, that 
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thus we were made partakers. Blessed and hap 

py are they who know what the truth hath cost 
them, and hold it in righteousness!” . ‘ 
«My prosperity in the truth I always found was 
by being faithful to the Lord in what he mani- 
fested, though but in small things, unfaithfulaess 
in which is the cause of loss and hurt to many 
in their growth in the truth.’ 

About six years after his convincement, being 
in the year 1660, he appeared in the gospel 
ministry. “The Lord,” he says, “opened my 
mouth with a testimony in the fresh spring of 
life, that I was to give forth to his children and 
people.” “Qh! then a great combat [ had 
through reasoning that I was but a child, and 
others were more fit and able to speak than I. 
But the Lord by his power brought me into 
willingness, and with fear and trembling I spoke 
in our blessed meetings.”’ 

At one time, as he was sitting in silence at a 
meeting on Pardshaw Crag, his mind was deeply 
exercised under an apprehension of religious duty 
to go to the parish house of worship at Cocker- 
mouth. Although much in the cross to his own 
will, he yielded, and went. When he entered 
the house, the minister was preaching ; who cried 
out, “‘ There is one come into the church like a 
madman, with his hat on his head. Churchward- 
ens, put him out.”” They immediately thrust 
him out; but after awhile he went in again, and 
waited till the service was ended. Then he said 
to the priest, “If thou be a minister of Christ, 
stand to prove thy practice, and if it be the same 
as the apostles and ministers of Christ, in doc- 
trine and practice, I will own thee; but if not, I 
am sent of God this day to testify against thee.’ 
The pricst immediately departed, and a great 
uproar ensued, some of the people being disposed 
to maltreat John Banks, and others endeavoring 
to protect him. At length he was hauled out of 
the house, but found an opportunity in the yard 
to address the congregation, opening to them the 
truths of the gospel of Christ, after which he 
came away in the enjoyment of “sweet peace 
and spiritual comfort.” 

It was not long before he experienced the 
common lot of nearly all the Friends of that 
day; being taken in a religious meeting held on 
a common at a place called Howhill, in Cumber- 
land, he and three other friends were committed 
to prison at Carlisle. Being unwilling to pay 
the prison fees demanded by the jailer, they 
were kept in the common jail for several days and 
nights without food, drink, or bedding, and their 
friends were denied the privilege of supplying 
their wants. The jailor, finding that he could 
not effect his purpose by this means, removed 
them into a room in his own house, where seve- 
ral Friends were imprisoned for the non-payment 
of tithes. After about two weeks’ confinement 
they were tricd at the quarter sessions, and set 
at liberty ; but a considerable amount was taken 
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| from them by distraint of their goods for the 


payment of fines. 

John Banks was a devoted and efficient minis- 
ter of the gospel, whose labors and sufferings will 
again claim our notice. 


ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


The annexed account of a meek and humble 
| Christian, is an instructive eviderce that the 
church militant is composed of the good, in all 
denominations. His forbearance toward those 
who differed from him in his religious views, 
shows the largeness and gentleness of his spirit. 


Robert Leighton, was born in the year 1611; 
whether in Edinburgh, or in London, is not very 
certainly known, neither is it now a matter of 
mach importance. 

His father, Dr. Alexander Leighton, was 
noted as a zealous Presbyterian, and under this 
administration of religion his son was educated. 

Of the boyish days of Leighton we have but 
scanty records, except from his affectionately at- 
tached sister, who says of him, “that his singu- 
lar teachableness and piety, from his tenderest 
age, endeared him greatly to his parents, who 
used to speak with admiration of his extraordi- 
nary exemption from childish faults and follies.” 

At college his conduct appears to have been 
so uniformly good as to have attracted the notice 
of his superiors, who congratulated his father on 

| having such ason. He was, however, guilty of 
| one satirical poem on the warden of his college, 
{in which there is said to have been “ much 
| good-tempered playfulness of fancy.” After 
| taking his degree, he passed some years on the 
| Continent, part of the time at Douay, where, 
while highly deprecating the superstition and 
errors of the Church of Rome, he was struck by 
beholding men, even under that administration 
of religion, whose lives were on the strictest 
models of primitive piety ; and he never would 
denounce with fire and faggot every individual 
who chanced to be within the pale of the Church 
of Rome ; indeed violent denunciation in every 
form, except against sin, his soul abhorred. 

It was whilst at Douay that he became in de- 
gree shaken in his attachment to the Presby- 
terian Church. 

He appears, both at that time, and in after 
life, to have had a very decided feeling, as to the 
gain it had been to him thus early to have seen 
so much of men and manners, in different lands, 
and under various circumstances; but we will 
give his opinion in his own words :—‘ There 
is,’ says he, “a very peculiar advantage in 
travel, not to be understood but by the trial of 
it.” 

In 1641, he entered on his duties as a Pres- 
byterian minister in » small parish in Mid- 
lothian. Whilst holding this office, he appears 
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to have done his work with exemplary devoted- 


| single individual amongst you, I do earnestly’ 


ness and fidelity ; but he did not mingle ig the | and humbly crave forgiveness.” 


convocation enough to satisfy his fellowagamsby- 
ters, who were fond of discussing ‘“‘The Cove- 
pant,” forcing it even upon conscientious objec- 
tions. 

It is said of Leighton that his aim was not to 
win proselytes to a party, but converts to Jesus 
Christ. When attacked by some of the zealous 
party on not preaching up “the times,” he 
meekly replied, “If all of you preach up ‘ the 
times’ you may surely allow one poor brother 
to preach up Jesus Christ and eternity.” 


He retained his post as pastor.in the parish of 
Newlottle, until 1653, when he resigned it ; and 
a few years later he gave up his connection 
altogether with the Presbyterian Church, and 
became a member of the Episcopal Church. 
This change he appears to have made on con- 
scientious grounds : never probably was there a 
man in whose mind worldly ambition had less 
place. It was not long, however, before the 
bishopric of Dumblane was offered to him. 
Slowly, and with evident reluctance, did he ac- 
cept the proffered promotion ; but we will give 
his own words :—“ This word will I add, that, 
as there has been nothing of my choice in the 
thing, so I undergo it, if it must be, as a morti- 
fication, and that greater than a cell or hair-cloth ; 
and whether any will believe this or not, I am 
not careful.” 

The exclusive and narrow spirit of many of 
his spiritual colleagues Leighton highly dis- 
approved: he says —“‘I have met with many 
cunning plotters, but with few truly honest un- 
dertakers. Many have I seen who were wise 
and great as to this world; but of such as were 
willing to be weak that others may be strong, 
and whose only aim it is to promote the pros- 
perity of Zion, have I not found one im ten 
thousand.” 

So troubled was he at the persecuting spirit 
in the diocese, that he resolved to present him- 
self before the king, and offer to resign his post 
unless things were changed. The result was, 
that Charles would not hear of his resignation, 
but pledged himself to enact the sheathing of 
the secular sword, against which Leighton had 
so faithfully protested. The law which would 
goad Dissenters into confinement, goals, and 
corporal punishments, was, by the intercession 
of Leighton, annulled. 

So little did the bishop expect this concession 
on the part of the king, that, before going, he 
wrote a farewell charge to his clergy, in which 
be says :—‘‘ My last advice to you is that you 
continue in the study of peace and holiness, and 
grow and abound in love to your great Lord and 
Master, and to the souls for whom he died. If 
in anything, whether in word or deed, I have 
given you offence, and unnecessarily pained a 


| be addressed as “ My Lord.” 
of him,—“ The only priority he sought was in 


Leighton continued in Dunblane until the 
year 1669; when he was translated to Glasgow, 
where he continued until age and infirmities 
made him desire rest. He says of himself,— 
“ Senectute fractus, portam exoptans.” 

The disregard of worldly emolument was a 
striking feature of his character. The sum ex- 
pended on his personal requirings was wonder- 
fully small, but his liberality to others seemed 
searcely to know any bounds. It has been said 
of him, that, except a bare allowance for his own 
wants, all he received he gave to the poor. 

On being called to a bishopric, he objected to 
It has been said 


labor, the only ascendeucy he coveted was in 
self-denial and holiness, and in these respects he 
had few competitors for pre-eminence.” 

Without holding any exaggerated view as re- 
gards the doctrine of perfection, he would often 
lament the low practice of those who ought to 
have been more earnestly pressing towards the 
mark. ‘So much talk,” he says, “and so little 
action, religion turned almost to a tune and air 
of words, self and pride, and passion domineering, 
while we speak of ‘ being in Christ and clothed 
with him,’ and believe it because we speak it so 
often, and so confidently. Well I know,” he 
says in writing to his friend, “ you are not wil- 
ling to be thus deceived, and having some glances 
of the beauty of holiness, aim no lower than 
perfection, which, in the end, we hope to attain; 
in the meanwhile, the smallest advances toward 
which are more worth than crowns or sceptres.”’ 

As regards natural things, Leighton was not 
a fearful and timid Christian ; indeed he evinced 
great disregard of personal danger. 

On one occasion, having, with his brother Sir 
Ellis Leighton and some others, embarked in a 
boat on the Thames, they were, from the nnskil- 
ful maragement of the boat, or some other cause, 
apparently in danger of going to the bottom. 
The rest of the party were in great alarm, but 
Leighton never for a moment lost his accustomed 
serenity. To some of his friends, who after- 
wards expressed their astonisment at his calm- 
ness in the midst of danger, he only replied, 
“ Why, what harm would it have been if we had 
all been safely. landed on the other side ?” 

On one occasion, during the civil wars, he 
was anxious to visit his brother, and while on 
his way to the camp where his brother then was, 
he found himself benighted in the midst of a 
thicket, and, baving lost the path, he sought in 
vain for an outlet. Almost spent with fati 
and hunger, he began to think his situation 
desperate, and dismounting, he spread his cloak 
on the ground, and knelt down to pray. With 
implicit devotion he resigned his soul to 
intreating however, that if it were not the divine 
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will for him then to conclude his days, some 
way of deliverance might be opened. Then, re- 
mounting his horse, he threw the reins on its 
neck, and the animal left to itself, or rather to 
the conduct of an over-ruling Providence, made 
straight into the high road, threading all the 
mazes of the wood with unerring certainty. 

Of the habits and employments of Leighton 
after he resigned the arch-bishopric but few par- 
ticulars remain ; he appears to have lived chiefly 
with his beloved sister Lightmaker. 

“The dressing and undressing of his soul,” — 
as he used to call his devotional exercises,—was 
now, he thought, the business to which his few 
remaining days should be consecrated. 

After disburdening himself of all episcopal 
dignities, he became a simple parish minister. 
In the peasant’s cottage it is said of him, “his 
tongue dropped manna.” Prayer and praise 
were the clothing of his spirit. “It is not,” he 
would say, “the waut of religious houses, but 
of spiritual hearts that glues the wings of our 
affections and hinders the more frequent practice 
of this leading precept of the divine law, fer- 
vently to lift up our souls unto God, and to have 
our conversation in heaven.’’ His favorite motto 
was, ‘‘ Necesse est non ut multum legamus sed ut 
multum oremus.”’ This he accounted ‘the 
vessel with which living water can be drawn from 
the well of divine mysteries.” Pointing to his 
books one day, he said to his nephew, “ One 
devout thought is worth them all.” 

Leighton’s kindliness and forbearance were 
very uncommon. It is said that he had a man- 
servant who by his thoughtlessness often tried 
his master’s equarimity, and that one day this 
man, having a fancy for the amusement of fish- 
ing, locked the door of the house, carried off the 
key, and left his master imprisoned. He was 
too much engrossed with his sport to think of 
returning until evening, when the only reproach 
he received from the meek bishop for this gross 
misbehavior was, “John when you next go a 
fishing, remember to leave the key in the door.” 

Of his forbearance toward those who differed 
from him in the administration of religion we 
have undoubted proof. It has been said that if 
he ever did meddle with them it was in so gentle 
a manner as at once to show the meekness and 
the largeness of his spirit. ‘I prefer,” he 
would say, “‘an erroneous honést man to the 
most orthodox knave in the world, and I would 
rather convince a man he has a soul to be saved, 
and induce him to live up to the belief, than to 
bring him over to-my opinion in whatsoever 
thing beside. Would to God that men were as 
holy as they might be under the worst of forms 

“now amongst us!’ On being told of some one 
who had changed his religious persuasion, all he 
said was, “Is he more meek, more dead to the 
world? Ifso, he has made a happy change.” 
He was not fond of giving his opinion on 


speculative points in religion, and when one day 
pressed to say what he thought of the millenium, 
and as to the saints reigning with Christ, he 
tried to avoid the question, and merely replied, 
eg we suffer with Him we shall also reign with 

im.” 

“ He well knew,” writes his nephew, “ when 
it was expedient to be silent, and when it be- 
hoved him to speak, and he was of opinion that 
‘ the silence of a good man will sometimes convey 
a more effectual lesson than his discourse.’ ” 
Accordingly he was averse to long or obscure 
preaching ; “ for it is better,” said he, “ to send 
the people home still hungry than surfeited.” 
There is much meaning in a prayer which he 
often used, ‘{ Deliver me, O Lord, from the errors 
of wise men, yea, of good men.” 

He was by nature endowed with warm affec- 
tion; of this we find proof in a letter to his 
brother-in-law, Lightmaker, after the death of a 
child. 

“‘ T am glad of your health,” he writes, “ and 
of the recovery of your little ones; but indeed it 
was a sharp stroke of a pen that told me your 
pretty Johnny was dead, and I felt it truly more 
than, to my remembrance, I did the death of 
any child in my life-time. Sweet thing! and is 
he so quickly laid tosleep? Happy he! Though 
we shall no more have the pleasure of his lisping 
and laughing, he shall have no more pain of 
crying, nor of being sick, nor of dying: he has 
wholly escaped the troubles of childhood, and 
the riper and deeper griefs of riper years; this 
poor life being all along a linked chain of many 
sorrows and many deaths. 

“Tell my dear sister she is now so much more 
akin to the other world, and this will quickly 
be past to us all forever. Jobn is but gone an 
hour or two sooner to bed, as children are used 
to do, and we are undressing to follow. And 
the more we put off the love of this present 
world, and all things superfluous behind, we 
shall have the less to do when we lie down. It 
shall refresh me to hear from you at your leisure 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
R. Lerenron.” 

Leighton was a great admirer of rural scenery, 
and in his rides on the Sussex Downs often 
would he descant, with devout fervor, on the 
marvellous and beautiful works of the Almighty 
Architect. 

It has been said of him, that to the things of 
time he died daily. He would talk of death in 
no melancholy tone, but as one whose heart was 
fixed on the blissful realities of the yet unseen 
world of which, through the mercy of God, in 
Christ Jesus, he had long had an assured hope. 
In bodily illness he was remarkably cheerful ; 
but it may, for the encouragement of the 
weak believers be recorded, that he did not pre- 
sume upon absolute assurance of final salvation. 
Conversing one day in his usual strain of holy 


’ 
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animation on the blessedness of being fixed 
as a pillar in the heavenly Jerusalem, to go no 
more out, (Rev. i. 11, 12) he was interrupted by 
a relation exclaiming, “Oh! but you have as- 
surance.” “No, truly,” he replied; “only a 
good hope, anda desire to see what they are 
doing on the other side.”’ 

Burnet says of him, “‘ He seemed to have the 
lowest thoughts of himself possible, and to desire 
that all other persons should think as meanly of 
him as he did of himself, and he bore all sorts 
of ill-usage and reproach like a man that took 
pleasure in it.” 

Of this great and good man little now remains 
to be said, except of his dismissal from the things 
of time to that higher and holier world, upon 
the unseen things of which his hopes had long 
been fixed. 

Burnet, who had not seen him for a consider- 
able time, one day greeted him on appearing so vig- 
orous. Leighton replied, that, “ for all that he 
was very near his end; his work was almost 
done.” 

The very next day he was attacked with a 
cold, which ended in pleurisy. He sank rapidly, 
soon becoming speechless and apparently uncon- 
scious, and after about twelve hours’ panting for 
breath he died without a struggle, in the arms 
of his faithful friend Burnet. 

We have no last words in the way of “ dying 
sayings” to record; but his life had been one 
long and continued preparation for this hour, 


and testimonies to the certainty and fulness of 


his hope in Christ were not needed. He knew 
in whom he had believed, and the works and 
spirit of his whole course on earth had given 
abounding evidence of his faith, Who would 
not say, in contemplating the end of such a man, 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and may 
my last end be'like his?” 

Leighton had long bad a fear of having the 
solemnity of a dying hour interrupted, and his 
mind distracted, by witnessing the sorrow of 
those he loved. He had also a singular desire 
that his death might take place at an inn; in 
such a place he thought a believer might proper- 
ly finish his pilgrimage, the whole world being 
to him “ but as a large and noisy inn, and he a 
wayfarer tarrying only for a time.” 

In both these respects his desire was granted : 
his death took place at the Bell Inn, Warwick- 
lane, and of his particular friends Burnet alone 
was with him. 

His remains were taken to Norsted Reynes, 
which had, since he resigned the episcopal office, 
generally been his home. 

His funeral was most simple, with—as it has 
been said—no other pomp to hallow his obsequies 
than “the unbought attendance and expressive 
tears of the surrounding neighborhood.” 

Burnet who was the long tried and faithful 
friend of Leighton, says of him :— He had the 


greatest elevation of soul,—the largest compass 
of knowledge,—the most mortified and most 
heavenly disposition, that I ever yet saw in mor- 
tal. Ian with great truth say that, in a free 
and frequent conversation with him for above 
two-and-twenty years, I never knew him say an 
idle word that had not a direct tendency to edi- 
fication ; and I never once saw him in any other 
temper but that in which I wish to be at the 
last moment of my life. From that pattern which 
I saw in him, and that conversation which [had 
with him, I know how much I have to answer to 
God.” 

One of Leighton’s biographers, in speaking 
of his style, says :—“ That which adds so peeu- 
liar a zest to his compositions is the quality usual- 
ly denominated unction.”’ 


A MEMOIR CONCERNING JEREMIAH ©. MOORE, 


A Notice of whose death appeared in the Intelligencer of 
the 4th ult. 


He was the youngest son of Andrew and 
Elizabeth Moore, and was born at West Branch, 
Clearfield county, Pa., the 8th of the 6th mo., 
1832. Being ready to learn, he early obtained a 
knowledge of letters, so as to be able to read in 
his fifth year. Not having the advantage of 
regular school education, he improved the short 
intervals of relaxation from business to enlarge 
his store of useful knowledge. Being of a seri- 
ous and contemplative disposition of mind, he 
chose the sedate and grave conversation of those 
of riper years to the too often light and volatile 
company of the young; yet, cheerful and lively 
when mingling with congenial spirits, and being 
chaste in his manners, he took pleasure only in 
such conversation as instilled useful and virtuous 
principles. He took particular interest in often 
perusing the sacred pages of Scripture, and was a 
firm believer in the solemn truths therein con- 
tained, manifesting his faith by his works. He 
was a regular attender of our religious meetings, 
having very ereditably fulfilled the station of 
Clerk to his own Monthly Meeting for a consid- 
erable period, and only relinquished it when in- 
firmity of body rendered him no longer able to 
attend to the service. Having a desire for lite- 
rary improvement, his books seemed the greatest 
source of enjoyment when not actively employed 
in business, spending the intervals in retirement 
or with his parents. First-days, except meeting 
hours, he spent mostly at home. Being the 
youngest of a family of six children, and the only 
one remaining unmarried, the care of his parents, 
now in the decline of life, seemed more particu- 
larly to devolve upon him, and enlisted the en- 
ergies of his body aad mind in contributing to 
their comfort, being willing to lead a life of self 
denial that he might be better enabled to fulfil 
the high duties that devolved upon him ; hence 
his early removal by death has left a void in the 
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family circle not easily to be supplied nor soon) West, that sometimes visits Minnesota and Utah» 
forgotten. Early in the spring of last year his}if not the same insect, is of the same species and 


health began to decline, but not so as to excite 
any particular apprehension of danger. He com- 
plained mostly of weakness with swelling in his 
limbs, which was attributed to rheumatism; 
such remedies were used as seemed likely to re- 
move the complaint, and he was enabled to go 
about for most of the summer, and he performed 
some short journeys to neighboring meetings; but 
exercise, though advised by his physician, seem- 
ed to fatigue and exhaust him. Active endeav- 
ors were used to restore him, without avail, and 
his disease assuming a more alarming form, ad- 
ditional advice was called, and his case pro- 
nounced nearly hopeless, being organic disease of 
the heart and lungs. His strength failed fast 
during the last few weeks of his illness, with 
great oppression in respiration, particularly 
through the night, being unable to lie down but 
very little, and suffering much from exhaustion ; 
yet at intervals he conversed cheerfully. Seeing 
those around him much affected, he desired them 
not to grieve, that he was willing to die, and had 
been some time preparing for such an event if it 
was the will of Providence, saying he desired the 
prayers of all his friends. Seeing his dear moth- 
er much affected, he desired her to give him up; 
she replied, she had given him up to the dispo- 
sal of his Heavenly Father; he seemed satisfied, 
giving many evidences that his mind was at 
peace, and appearing to await calmly the final 
close. 

After a sore conflict, his physical powers seem- 
ed much exhausted, and lying more composed, 
he conversed with these around his couch, ap- 
pearing in a happy, resigned state of mind, 
earnestly engaged at times in mental prayer. 
Many weighty expressions dropped from his lips, 
during his illness, which gave abundant evidence 
of a mind filled with heavenly love. 

After lying quiet for some hours, he calmly 
breathed his last, without a struggle, like one 
falling asleep, aged 27 years, 7 months and 10 
days. 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
THE CICADIA SEPTENDECIM, OR AMERICAN 
LOCUST. 


This singular insect will again make its ap- 
pearance the coming spring. Why the name of 
locust was given to it is hard to tell, as it does 
not belong to that family of insects. Its true 
designation is Cicadia, of which the cricket and 
such other singing insects are examples. The 
true locust of the eastern hemisphere is of the 
grasshopper family, and are voracious feeders ; 
aud often commit dreadful depredations iu the 
northern part of Africa, and sometimes in south- 
ern Europe. The flying grasshopper of the 


character. 

The Cicadia Septendecim, as its last name in- 
dicates, is of 17 years duration, and this is its 
|greatest singularity: When first hatched from 
the egg it is said to have the same form and ap- 
pearance as when it issues from the ground pre- 
| peratory to its taking wing. As it lives so lcng 
a time beneath the surface of the ground, it has 
[been considered entirely harmless, but later in- 
| vestigation induces the belief that it often does 
jinjury there unperceived. As these insects do 
not appear to take nourishment while in the 
winged state, the inference is strong that they 
|subsist on that which they receive before emerg- 
ing from the ground. 

Some naturalists who have given special at- 
tention to their habits, assert that they have 
found them adhering to the roots of trees, and, 
apparently, drawing sustenance from them, and, 
from this fact, suspect that when trees have as- 
sumed a sickly appearance, they are the cause of 
it. They have been known to arise in very large 
numbers from beneath apple trees in orchards, 
where no doubt the eggs were deposited in the 
young and tender shoots of the trees by the pa- 
rent insect 17 years before. This fact is evidence 
that they do not move laterally in the earth, but 
descend perpendicularly, or nearly so, as they 
only ascend from the ground as far out as the 
branches extend. If the tree has been cut down 
within the 17 years, they will ascend where it 
stood, and in this case they must have lived on 
the roots of other vegetables growing in its 
place. 

They usually make their appearance above 
ground from the 20th to the 25th of the 5th 
month—seldom earlier than the first, or later 
than the last date. They have been seen near 
the surface some days before appearing, and, ap- 
parently waiting for the proper time to come 
forth. Their holes are about half an inch in di- 
ameter, and perpendicular, unless they meet 
with some obstruction, in which case they vary 
their course to get round it. When they first 
appear above ground, they are about three- 
fourths of ap inch in length and have six legs, 
the two hinder ones flat and larger than the oth- 
ers; they have rudimentary wings, and the sexes 
may readily be distinguished. They usually 
come up in the night, so that they may be ena- 
bled to climb up some distance before their outer 
skin becomes dry and stiff. They ascend the 
trunk of a tree or shrub to a height of from one 
to six feet or more, and as the skin begins to dry 
and harden, they firmly fix themselves by their 
claws, when the skin begins to split open in the 
back, and the insect presses itself out through 
the opening, drawing its legs and feet out, even 
to the minutest part, leaving even the form of 
the eyes. The skin often adheres to the place 
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where it was fixed for months. The insect now, The eggs thus deposited hatch after a few 
increases rapidly in size, and in a few hours the weeks, and it is said the young insect has the 
wings, which in the shell were nicely folded up,|same form as when they first issue from the 


now expand, and with the body are nearly two| ground. It is a remarkable circumstance that 


inches in length. The color at first is yellowish | 
white, but soon turns brown, and nearly black on | 
the upper part of the body. The wings are pro- 


they should live in the ground nearly 17 years 
and come out so nearly together. 
We see by the newspapers that they are met 


vided with veins and nerves united by a thin and | with almost every year in some part of our widely 
strong film; the nerves disposed in such a way | extended country. Here we have two sets of them, 
as to form the letter W, which superstition for-| and they appear every 8 and every 9 years alter- 


merly interpreted to portend war. They are now 
able to fly, and are quite a strong and vigorous 
insect. Qa their first reaching the surface of 
the ground they are preyed upon by hogs, and 
after taking wing all insect eating birds feast 
upon them ; they are said to be so fat and oily 
that soap may be made of them. 

The male insect soon commences his musical 
note. He is furnished with two concave drums, 
situated immediately under and behind the 
wings; these are covered with a thin parchment- 
like covering, with numerous small folds, which 
are acted upon by small cord-like threads or fila- 
ments within, that give a vibratiog motion to the 
surface, and produce a quick, rattling kind of 
sound that may be heard a considerable distance, 
and when they are numerous may be heard nearly 
a mile. Kach one continues his music for per- 
haps half a minute, when just before closing he 
increases the sound and then lets it gradually 
die away, and after a little time renews it again 
in a similar manner. 


The female never sings; she is provided with 
an ovipositer for puncturing small branches of 


trees in which she deposits her eggs. ‘This ovi- 
positer is placed in the lower and hinder part of 
the abdomen, and is enclosed in a sheath. It is 
about the thickness of a small knitting needle, 
about half an inch long, and somewhat curved ; 
it is flattened at the end and lance-shaped, and 
at the extremity is composed of two pieces with 
sharp notches like saw teeth on the edges. By 
giving these a vibratory motion, the insect is 
able to penetrate small twigs to their centre, and 
deposits four or five eggs in each incision; then 
by moving about half an inch forward, she per- 
forms a like operation, and deposits again ; often 
depositing several ‘times in a line if the twig is 
favorable, if not she removes to where it is, as 
she never attempts to work except on smooth 
places. Small twigs are often so cut up as to| 
kill them, and are sometimes broken off by the 
wind. They thus sometimes seriously injure 
young fruit trees, and the best way in that case 
is to cut off the head or branches below the in- 
jured part, and let them form new heads. — This 
is, perhaps, all the injury the insect does in the 
winged state. They do not continue more than 
six weeks, and, probably, do not live more than 
four; but by a few days inequality in the time 
of their appearing, they are seen a little more 
than five weeks. 


nately. It is said that they have appeared here 
in 1792, in 1800, and in 1809. I myself re- 
member them in 1817, in 1826, in 1834, in 
1843, and 1851. When last here they extended 
from the eastern base of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, above Cumberland, to within a few miles 
of Alexandria, in Virginia. How far they ex- 
tended north and south I am not advised. This 
Spring they will not extend much into the val- 
ley of Virginia, very little west of the Blue 
Ridge, but will teach eastward about as far as 
Staten Island, New York. 
YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
Loudoun county, Va. 


THE WOOD THRUSH. 
BY JOHN J, AUDUBON. 


This bird is my greatest favorite of the feath- 
ered tribes of the woods. To it I owe much. 
How often has it revived my drooping spirits, 
when I have listened to its wild notes in the 
forest, after passing a restless night in my slender 
shed, so feebly secured against the violence of 
the storm, as to show me the futility of my best 
efforts to rekindle my little fire, whose uncertain 
and vacillating light had gradually died away 
under the destructive weight of the dense torrents 
of rain, that seemed to involve the heavens and 
the earth in one mass of fearful murkiness :— 
how often, after such a sight, when, far from my 
dear home, and deprived of the presence of those 
nearest to my heart, wearied, hungry, drenched, 
[ have been obliged to wait with the patience of 
a martyr for the return of day, silently counting 
over the years of my youth, doubting, perhaps, 
if ever again I should return to my home and 
embrace my family ;—how often, as the first 
glimpses of morning gleamed doubtfully amongst 
the dusky masses of the forest trees, has there 
come upon my ear, thrilling along the sensitive 
cords, which connect that organ with the heart, 
the delightful music of this harbinger of day !— 
and how fervently, on such occasions, have I 
blessed the Being who formed the wood thrush, 
and placed it in those solitary forests, as if to 
console me amidst my privations, to cheer my 
depressed mind, and to make me feel, as I did, 
that man never should despair, whatever may 
be his situation, as he can never be certain that 
aid and deliverance are not close at band. 

The wood thrush seldom commits a mistake 
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after such a storm; for no sooner are its sweet 
notes heard, than the heavens gradually clear, 
the bright refracted light rises in gladdening 
rays from beneath the distant horizon, the efful- 
gent beams increase in their intensity, and the 
great orb of day at length bursts on the sight. 
The gray vapor that floats along the ground is 
quickly dissipated, the world smiles at the happy 
change, and the woods are soon heard to echo | 
the joyous thankg of their many songsters. At | 
that moment all fears vanish, giving place to an 
inspiring hope. The hunter prepares to leave 
his camp. He listens to the wood thrush, 
while he thinks of the course which he ought to | 
pursue ; and, as the bird approaches to peep at 
him, and learn somewhat of his intentions, he 
raises his mind toward the Supreme Disposer of 
events. Seldom, indeed, have I heard the song 
of this thrush, without feeling all that tranquil- | 
lity of mind, to which the secluded situation in 
which it delights is so favorable. The thickest 
and darkest woods always appear to please it 
best. The borders of murmuring streamlets, 
overshadowed by the dense foliage of the lofty 
trees growing on the gentle declivities, midst 
which the sunbeams seldom penetrate, are its | 
favorite resorts. There it is, that the musical 
powers of this hermit of the woods must be 
heard to be fully appreciated and enjoyed. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1860. 


MarrigD, In West Chester, Second month 27, 1860 | 
by Friends’ ceremony, Epwarp H. Hat and Saran E. | 
Cranston, all of that borough. 

, On the 1ith of the Second month, 1860, at the 
residence of George Gawthrop, Avondale, Chester Co., 
Pa., according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Wittine C. Grizst, of Monallen, Adams Co., Pa., to | 
Puicena H. Brooma 1, of Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, On Second day, the 27th ult., Sysit Irepet, 
at an advanced age,—a member of Mullica Hill 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


, On Sixth day, the 2d inst., Samvzn Wairs, in 
the 79th year of his age,—a member of Woodstown 
Meeting, N. J. 


, At the residence of her husband, Moorestown, 
N. J., after a few days’ illness, Lypia B. Styues, wife 
of Joseph B. Styles, in the 27th year of her age,—a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


In the notice of the death of this young friend in 
our paper of Second month 25th, the name of her 
husband, as well as the meeting to which she be- 
longed, was unintentionally (on our part) omitted. 


- “We think a little earnest—a small tasting— 
is all that can be bad of Christ in this life, (which 
is true compared with the inheritance,) but yet 
know it is more,—it is the kingdom of Gcd 
‘within us. 


ELLIGENCER. . 


Notes on Nursing: What it is: and What it is 
not. By Fiorence NIGHTINGALE; New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

We have been so favorably impressed with the 
views contained in this little work, that we take 
an early opportunity to direct the attention of 
our readers to the excellent matter it contains, 
and to express our conviction that the introduc- 
tion of a copy of this book into every household 
might tend greatly to the comfort of the inmates, 
and the preservation of health in very many in- 
stances. Where it may not suit individuals to 


| purchase it, we would encourage them to use 


their influence to have it placed in the nearest 
library, so that every one way read it and profit 
by its valuable suggestions. From the chapters 
on Ventilation and Warming and Health of 
Houses, we give a few extracts.—Ebs. 


The very first canon of nursing, the first and 
the last thing upon which a nurse’s attention 
must be fixed, the first essential to a patient, 
without which all the rest you can do for him is 
as nothing, with which I had almost said you 
may leave all the rest alone, is this: To KEEP 
THE AIR HE BREATHES AS PURE AS THE EXTER- 
NAL AIR, WITHOUT CHILLING HIM. Yet what 
is so little attended to? Even where it is thought 
of at all, the most extraordinany misconceptions 
reign about it. Even in admitting air into the 
patient’s room or ward, few people ever think 
where the air comes from. It may come from a 
corridor into which other wards are ventilated, 
from a hall, always unaired, always full of the 
fumes of gas, dinner, of various kinds of musti- 


| ness; from an underground kitchen, sink, wasb- 


house, water-closet, or even, as I myself have 
had sorrowful experience, from open sewers load- 
ed with filth; and with this the patient’s room or 
ward is aired as it is called—poisoned, it should 
rather be said. Always air from the air with- 
out, and that, too, through those windows through 
which the air comes freshest. From a closed 
court, especially if the wind do not blow that 
way, air may come as stagnant as apy from a 
hall or corridor. 

Again, a thing I have often seen both in pri- 
vate houses and institutions. A room remains 
uninhabited ; the fireplace is carefully fastened 
up with a board; the windows are never opened ; 
probably the shutters are always kept shut ; per- 
haps some kind of stores are kept in the room; 
no breath of fresh air can by possibility enter 
into that room, nor any ray of sun. The air is 
as stagnant, musty, and corrupt as it can by pos- 
sibility be made. It is quite ripe to breed small- 
pox, searlet-fever, diphtheria, or anything else 
you please. > 

Yet the nursery, ward, or sick room adjoining 
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will positively be aired (?) by having the door 
_ opened into that room. Or children will be put 
into that room, without previous preparation, to 
sleep. 

With a proper supply of windows, and a pro- 
per supply of fuel in open fire places, fresh air 
is comparatively easy to secure when your patient 
or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of open 
windows then. People don’t catch cold in bed. 
This is a popular fallacy. With proper bed- 
clothes and hot bottles, if necessary, you can al- 
ways keep a patient warm in bed, and well ven- 
tilate him at the same time. 

But a careless nurse, be her rank and educa- 
tion what it may, will stop up every cranny and 
keep a hot-house beat when her patient is in 
bed,—and, if he is able to get up, leave him 
comparatively unprotected. The time when 
people take cold (and there are many ways of 
taking cold, besides a cold in the nose,) is when 
they first get up after the two-fold exhaustion of 
dressing and of having had the skin relaxed by 
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the while sinking from want of a little external 
warmth. Such cases happen at all times, even 
during the height of sammer. This fatal chill is 
most apt to occur towards early morning at the 
period of the lowest temperature of the twenty- 
four hours, and at the time when the effect of the 
preceding day’s diet is exhausted. 

Generally speaking, you may expect that weak 
patients will suffer cold much more in the morn- 
ing than in the evening. The vital powers are 
much lower. If they are feverish at night, with 
burning hands and feet, they are almost sure to 
be chilly and shivering in the morning. But 
nurses are very fond of heating the foot-warmer 
at night, and of neglecting it in the morning, 
when they are busy. I should reverse the mat- 
ter. 

All these things require common sense and 
care. Yet perhaps in no one single thing is so 
little common sense shown, in all ranks, as in 
pursing. 

The extraordinary confusion between cold and 


many hours, perhaps days, in bed, and thereby | ventilation, even in the minds of well educated 


rendered more incapable of re-action. 
same temperature which refreshes the patient in 
bed may destroy the patient just risen. And 
common sense will point out, that, while purity 
of air is essential, a temperature must be secured 
which shall not chill the patient. Otherwise 
the best that can be expected will be a feverish 
re-action. 

To have the air within as pure as the air with- 
out, it is not necessary, as often appears to be 
thought, to make it as cold. 

In the afternoon again, without care, the pa- 
tient whose vital powers have then risen, often 
finds the room as close and oppressive as he 
found it cold in the morning. Yet the nurse 
will be terrified if a window is opened. 

A careful nurse will keep a constant watch 
over her sick, especially weak, protracted and 
collapsed cases, to guard against the effects of the 
loss of vital heat by the patient himself. In cer- 
tain diseased states much less heat is produced 
than in health; and there is a constant tendency 
to the decline and ultimate extinction of the vi- 
tal powers by the call made upon them to sustain 
the heat of the body. Cases where this occurs 
should be watched with the greatest care from 
hour to hour, I had almost said from minute to 
minute. The feet and legs should be examined 
by the hand from time to time, and whenever a 
tendency to chilling is discovered, hot bottles, 
hot bricks, or warm flannels, with some warm 
drink, should be made use of until the tempera- 
ture is restored. The fire should be, if necessa- 
ry, replenished. Patients are frequently lost in 
the latter stages of disease from want of attention 
to such simple precautions. The nurse may be 
trusting to the patient’s dict, or to his medicine, 
or to the occasional dose of stimulant which she 
is directed to give him, while the patient is all 


Then the | people, illustrates this. 


To make a room cold is 
by no means necessarily to ventilate it. Nor is 
it at all necessary, in order to ventilate a room, 
to chill it.. Yet, ifa nurse finds a room close, 
she will let out the fire, thereby making it closer, 
or she will open the door into a cold room, with- 
out a fire, or an open window in it, by way of 
improving the ventilation. The safest atmos- 
phere of all for a patient is a good fire and an 
open window, excepting in extremes of tempera- 
ture. (Yet no nurse can ever be made to -un- 
derstand this.) To ventilate a small room with- 
out draughts of course requires more care than to 
ventilate a large one. 

Another extraordinary fallacy is the dread of 
night air. What air can we breathe at night 
but night air? The choice is between pure night 
air from without and foul night air from within. 
Most people prefer the latter. An unaccount- 
able choice. What will they say if it is proved 
to be true that fully one-half of all the disease 
we suffer from is occasioned by people sleeping 
with their windows shut? An open window most 
nights in the year can never hurt any one. This 
is not to say that light is not necessary for reco- 
very. In great cities, night air is often the best 
and purest air to be had in the twenty-four hours. 
I could better understand in towns shutting the 
windows during the day than during the night, 
for the sake of the sick. The absence of smoke, 
the quiet, all tend to making night the best time 
for airing the patients. One of our highest 
medical authorities on Consumption and Climate 
has told me that the air in London is never 80 
good as after ten o'clock at night. 

In laying down the principle that the first ob- 
ject of the nurse must be’to keep the air breath- 
ed by her patient as pure as the air without, it 
must not be forgotten that everything in the 
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room which can give off effluvia, besides the pa- 
tient, evaporates itself into his air. And it fol- 
lows that there ought to be nothing in the room, 
excepting him, which can give off effluvia or 
moisture. Out of all damp towels, &ec., which 
become dry in the room, the damp, of course, 
goes into the patient’s air. Yet this “of course” 
seems as little thought of, as if it were an obso- 
lete fiction. How very seldom you see a nurse 
who acknowledges by her practice that nothing 
at all ought to be aired in the patient’s room, 
that nothing at all ought to be cooked at the pa- 
tient’s fire! Indeed, the arrangements often 
make this rule impossible to observe. 

Let no one depend upon fumigations, “disin- 
fectants,” and the like, for purifying the air. 
The offensive thing, not its smell, must be re- 
moved. A celebrated medical lecturer began 
one day, “ Fumigations, gentlemen, are of essen- 
tial importance. They make such an abomina- 
ble smell that they compel you to open the win- 
dow.” I wish all the disinfecting fluids invent- 
ed made such an “abominable smell”’ that they 
forced you to admit fresh air. 
useful invention. 


ces” in managing the health of houses generally, 
I will here mention as specimens—1. That the 
female head in charge of any building does not 
think it necessary to visit every hole and corner 
of it every day. How can she expect those who 
are under her to be more careful to maintain her 
house in a healthy condition than she who is in 
charge of it?—-2. That it is not considered essen- 
tial to air, to sun, and to clean rooms while un- 
inhabited; which is simply ignoring the first 
elementary notion of sanitary things, and laying 
the ground ready for all kinds of diseases.—3. 
That the window, and one window, is considered 
enough toaira room. Have you never obser- 
ved that any room without a fire-place is always 
close? And, if you have a fire-place, would you 
cram it up not only with a chimoey-board, but 
perhaps with a great wisp of brown paper, in the 
throat of the chimney—to prevent the soot from 
coming down, yousay? If your chimney is foul, 
sweep it; but don’t expect that you can ever air 
a room with only one aperture; don’t suppose 
that to shut up a room is the way to keep it clean. 
It is the best way to foul the room and all that 
is in it. Don’t imagine that if you, who are in 
charge, don’t look to all these things yourself, 
those under you will be more careful than you 
are. It appears as if the part of a mistress now, 
is to complain of her servants, and to accept 
their excuses—not to show them how there need 
be neither complaints made nor excuses. 

But again, to look to all these things yourself 
does not mean to do them yourself. “I always 
open the windows,” the head in charge often 
says. If you do it, it is by so much the better, 
certainly, than if it were not done at all. But 
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can you not insure that it is done when not done 
by yourself? Can you insure that it is not un- 
done when your back is turned? This is what 
being “in charge” means. And a very impor- 
tant meaning itis, too. The former only implies 
that just what you can do with your own hands 
is done. The latter, that what ought to be done 
is always done. 

And now, you think these things trifles, or at 
least exaggerated. But what you “think” or 
what I “think”’ matters little. Let us see what 
God thinks of them. God always justifies His 
ways. While we are thinking, He has been 
teaching. I have known cases of hospital pye- 
mia quite as severe in handsome private houses 
as in any of the worst hospitals, and from the 
same cause, vix., foul air. Yet nobody learnt 
the lesson. Nobody learnt anything at all from 
it. They went on thinking—thinking that the 
sufferer had scratched his thumb, or that it was 
singular that “all the servants’ had “ whit- 
lows,”’ or that something was “‘ much about this 
year; there is always sickness in our house.” 


That would be a| This is a favorite mode of thought—leading not 


to inquire what is the uniform cause of these 


Three, out of many “ negligences and ignoran- | general “ whitlows,” but to stifle all inquiry. In 
” 


what sense is “sickness” being “ always there,” 
a justification of its being “‘ there” at all? 


SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND. 
(Concluded from page 811.) 


Pursuing our investigations, we find that, dark 
as it may appear in its origin, the end of this 
Lacustrine dynasty has a sad light cast upon its 
cause. The villages, the inhabitants, all evi- 
dently perished by a sudden catastrophe; and 
that catastrophe was fire. 

To understand this, reconstruct, by the archi- 
tecture of fancy, the primitive villages of the 
Swiss Lakers. Take your stand on some rock of 
vantage, whence you can see all that is not water 
or snowy summit, covered with black-looking 
crowded pine forests that teem with the red-deer 
—once numerous in Switzerland, now extinct. 
Throw out your narrow wooden causeways 2 
hundred yards forward into the shallow waters 
nearest the shore, drive whole quincunxes of 
fir-poles into the bed of the lake, top them with 
rudely fashioned planks, and upon the artificial 
peninsula now elevated above the waters, trans- 
port a bit of rivery Orientalism: dwelling-places 
for man, gardens, if you wish, or patches of 
ripened grain (for the catastrophe must have 
happened at harvest time), such as, even at this 
day, may be seen floating on the half-quaggy, 
inundating rivers and channel-pools of China. 
Penetrate into those circular Red Indian-like 
wigwams that stand like bee-hives on the sta- 
tionary rafts, and see the rude pots upon the 
earthen shelves, the traps in the floor for catch- 
ing or preserving fish, the little barbarian 
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children, tethered by the foot with.a cord to a| 
projecting stake, lest they fall into the water, 

(both these peculiarities are mentioned by Herod- 

otus in his account of the Peonians), and behold 

the industrious natives themselves, the pigmy 

race, with their small, but constructive and not 

cruel heads, and their long, flexible, Hindoo-like 

hands. Enter their manufactories for their 

ingenious tools and petty ornaments; and, when 

you have set the whole nation busy at their 

several employments, suddenly crush the whole | 
of your scene and drama by the irruption of some 
wild band of warlike Gauls, who annihilate our 
poor aborigines, and their fragile dwellings, by 
casting fire-balls into the Lake villages, and kill- 
ing or carrying away the inhabitants. 

No other combination of circumstances can 
account for the appearances which the remains 
of the Lake villages present. The carbonized 
corn, the pieces of wood half burnt, the marks 
of fire everywhere, all testify to the destruction of 
these villages by fire. Then, again, it is appa- 
rent that all industry stopped suddenly. The} 
workman was at his polishing, the housewife was | 
grinding corn by hand between two flat stones, | 
but, by a fate worse than that denounced upon | 
Jerusalem—“ the one taken and the other left” 
—of our poor Lake people none were left. The 
late explorers of these mysteries came, at Moos- 
seedorf, upon a marvellous heap of objects of in- 
dustry, which, by their state and number, 
crowded over a considerable area, proved that 
the discoverers were standing on the site of the 
village manufactory of industrial implements. 
Professor Troyon showed me many proofs that | 
it was so—pieces of serpentine, half-fashioned 
and thrown away because they had been broken 
in the cutting, and rendered unfit for use ; split | 
stag’s-horn also rejected; and, more affecting 
still, instruments that were not thrown away be- | 
cause of defect, but were dropped unfinished 
because of a sudden catastrophe: axes that lay | 
beside the handles, into which time was not | 
given to insert them; poniards yet unsharpen- 
ed; needles or hair-pins yet unpointed. 

He who visits Pompeii is not so much affected 
by the architecture he finds there, as by the | 
signs of human life that realize the sudden 
destruction of the city. The woman’s crouching | 
form, impressed upon the lava that had filled a | 
cellar, interests the heart more than hundreds of 
tesselated pavements. The remains fetched up | 
from the subaqueous Pompeiis of Switzerland 
also produce this touching and human effect. 
They are more than books or oldest parchments 
wherein to read how race after race of men do 
verily pass away, according to old Homer’s death- 
less simile,like leaves on trees. Science, too, on 
such evidences of abrupt conclusions to things, 
is wonderfully impelled to speculate on the 
Wherefore of these stern closings-up of human 
periods. It is as if some power had grown tired 
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of a particular creation. Strong relation here to 
the geology of nature, in which the mintage of 
preceding eras is found suddenly to cease; the 
medals, indeed, laid up in the stupendous reposi- 
tories of a past creation, but the dye that stamped 
them broken forever, and cast away as a thing of 
no account. No otherwise is it with the geology 
of man, with human relics subterrene or sub- 
aqueous. In _the midst of their full life they 
were suddenly and utterly destroyed ; if not by 
a volcano or an earthquake that ingulfs or over- 
whelms them, by man’s own rage. The excava- 
tions of Wroxeter display a people suddenly 
crushed by some other people. The conquered 
are gone: the conquerors themselves have passed 
away. Similarly, the Swiss lakes are now giving 
up their records of hasty catastrophes, and 
nations blotted out forever. But why so sudden ? 
Why so complete these destructions? Here, the 
doombook is silent and decipherless. 

I can only glance at later eras to be read in 
the contents of Professor Troyon’s museum. 
Arranged with infinite knowledge, this complete 
collection rises fom the age of stone and wood 
to that of bronze (which composite material, 
though imperfectly mixed, does, singularly 
enough, precede any demonstration of simple 
iron), and so on to periods, still remote, but 
which, like the Eocene and Pliocene of geology, 
are assimilated to our own time by form and 
material; periods in which the luxury of the 
precious metals, and the beauty of gems, far 
from being unknown, were displayed in works of 
human fancy, then young and vigorous, which 
modern art but feebly imitates. 

There is, however, one group of relics of the 
ante-Roman period, evidences of an event that 
probably occurred two centuries before Christ, 
which | cannot pass over in silence, since these 
evidences contrast most strikingly with any 
revelations that we obtain of the harmless, 
childish, and in all respects—except the poniards 
—peaceful people of the Lakes. 

The time had grown warlike: as the bronze 
spear-heads and swords demonstrate. The human 
beings had grown larger: I could almost insinu- 
ate my hand into the inflexible bronze circle 
without a clasp, which was called a woman's 
bracelet, while a aes heomee os with 
clasp, gave nv wasp-like idea of the womens 
chen of the cael Society had left the lakes, 
as too tar,., in order to dwell in the hills and 
forests : !iving;, to construct bloody altars ; dying, 
to be burnt and potted in tumuli. The relies 
I was now surveying came from 4 tumulus 
opened some years ago, under the direction of 
Professor Troyon, of course, in a forest, on a 
hill. The hill and forest are about five miles 
inland from Lausanne. The relics are three 
earthen pots, which are filled with a calcined- 
looking stuff; then, sundry small bones of ani- 
mals; then a number of warlike implements, 
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and a still greater number of female ornaments, 
consisting of glass-bead necklaces and bracelets, 
that have an Egyptian character, and a very 
curious appendage, like a little bronze cage 
with a round white stone loose in it—a child’s 
rattle, in fact. 

These objects were found in the following 
order: Lowest were the earthen pots that held 
all which had once been a hero, or heroes. 
Above these, came a vast assemblage of bones, 
supposed to be those of the warrior’s favorite 
animals, which were slain in order that they 
might accompany him into Hades. At the 


. » . ° } 
summit of the tumulus—crowning the terrible 
interest—were four skeletons of females, sup- | 


posed to be the warrior’s four wives, also sent 
after him to Hades. 

Concentrating the interest, I take the pro- 
fessor’s account of the uppermost skeleton. It 
was that of a young female in an attitude of 
supplication and wild agony. The knees were 
bent, as if she had implored for life; the arms 
were cast on high, as if in frantic deprecation of 
her fate. She had evidently been tossed upon 


the top of the pile, and her limbs yet retained 
Then earth | 


the very posture in which she died. 
and stones had been thrown hastily over the 
corpse, to crush out the remains of life, if any 
remaius of life there were. A large stone had 
shattered one of her feet ; another lay across her 
arm, the bone of which it had broken. 


“ Was she stoned to death?” I asked.. “ No,” | 


replied the professor: “ she was probably slaugh- 


tered at a stone altar, which was close to the | 
tumulus, and in which the customary blood- | 


basins of the heathens are still to be seen in situ 
—for, the altar, as we had others of the same 
kind, we did not remove from its place. Besides, 
it was the wish of the owner of the wood that 
the relic should remain on his property.” 

“« Did you preserve the skeleton ?” 

“T could not. It fell into a thousand pieces 
in being removed fromthe pile. But here is the 
young creature’s skull; and you see by the teeth 
(magnificent are they not?) that the poor thing 
was young.” 

I was struck by the preservation of the small 
and perfect teeth; and moreover by the fact 
that the skull was beautifully and intellectually 
formed. 

“ Ay!” said the professor, “ it was an affecting 
sight to see that skeleton uncovered, telling its 
own poor history of two ‘thousand years ago! 
Several ladies, who were present at the exhuma- 
tion, (the whole search into the tumulus took four 
days; and, as it excited great interest, was at- 
tended by many people), shed tears as. they 
looked at the remains.” 

I felt how possible it was, even for a man, to 
have wept at such a drama; and the thought 
occurred to me, “‘ Eras do not always rise to better 
things! The poor gentle savages on their artifi- 


cial islets would not have done the deed which 
the nation of the forest, capable as it was of 
higher arts, arms and manufactures, so fanatical- 
ly perpetrated. Was there ever a priest upon 
the tethered rafts of the Lakers? We find no 
trace of him! But here was evidently a grand 
| sacrificator, and an unexceptionable altar. Blessed 
| be the faith which has overturned every sacrificial 
altar save that of the loving heart!” 
| Here, according to all the laws of climax, [ 
| should end; but I cannot help throwing out one 
hint in parting to the antiquarian explorers of 
| my Own country :— 
“ Look well into the British lakes.” 
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| Review of the weather, &c. for Second 
1859. 


month 


1860. 
Rain during some portions of the 

24 hours, Dae a  b days 
Rain allornearlyallday, . . . 2 “ 
eee, ts Se As oe % - rs 
Cloudy without storms, . 
Ordinarily clear, . 


4 days. 


. 10 


28 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &e. 


Mean temperature of the month 
at Penna. Hospital, 
Highest do. during month do. 
i Lowest do. do. do. do. 
Ran during the month, 
Deatss, during do., count- 
ing four current weeks for 
each year, +. wee 8 
| Deatus iv New York daring 
do. for 1860, boas es 
| Average of the mean tempera- 
| tures of the second month for 
the past 7l years, . . 
| Highest do. during that en 
Lee oe 
Lowest do. d 


37 deg. 
60 “ 

19 « 
3.66 inch 


769 


30.18 deg. 


tire period, 


‘bh be oe SOF 41.03 * 
0. do. 1815, '36, 38 24 
WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of three winter 
months of 1859, 1860, 
he: a Rk SS 
Average for the past seventy years, 
Highest mean temperature of three 
winter months during the past 79 
years, 1827, ’20, and 1850, ’51, ~ meas ™ 
Lewest do., 1814, 15, and 1835, ‘36, 26.66 “ 


In comparing the month under review with the cor- 
responding one of Jast year, it will be seen that, al- 
though that of 1859 was over four degrees warmer 
than that of 1860, the extremes of the latter have been 
much greater, while its mean rises more than two and 
a half degrees above the average for the past seventy- 
one years. 

It is seldom the mean temperatures of the three 
winter months are so nearly alike as they have been 
the present season, viz: 

Twelfth month, 1859, . 
First “ ~—1860, . 33.11 “ 
Second 1860, . 32.72 “* 

Not a degree variation between any two of them. 

In referring to our manuscript tables, we find that 
by taking periods of twenty-five years each, com- 


32.88 deg. 
36.14 “ 
31.09 « 


32.80 deg. 
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mencing with the wioter of 1790-91, the average tem- 
perature has been gradually increasing, viz. : 


De 
From 1790-91*to 1814-15 inclusive, av. of means, 29. 


* 1814-15 to 1839-40 = do. do. 30.34 
1839-40 to 1859-60 (twenty years) do. 33.85 

It may also be noticed that there bas been an in- 
crease of deaths in Philadelphia the present year. 

J. M. E. 

P.S. Should this meet the eye of any one who 
either takes a record himse'f of the thermometer at 9, 
12 and 3 o’clock respectively, or knows of any other 
person who does, or any other hours near those named, 
a favor would be conferred by dropping a line to 

J. M. Exxis, 
Southeast corner of Ninth and Spring Garden sts. 
Philada,, Third mo, 2, 1860. 


g- 
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FRIEND SORROW. 


Do not cheat thy heart and tell her 
“ Grief will pass away ; 

Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.” 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain ; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
‘Soon she will forget ;” 

Bitter truth, alas!—but matter 
Rather for regret. 

Bid her not “ Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things,” 

But rather nurse her caged sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely 
And the stranger greet: 

Not as foe, with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet. 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her 
By the dusky wings, 

And listen for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 


« ApgLaipe Anne Proctor. 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


A tiny sunbeam stole, 

On a summer’s day, 
Through a little crevice, 

To where a sick man lay. 


It played upon the wall. 
And upon bis table ; 

With a smile he watched it 
As long as he was able. 


Much he loved the sunbeam, 
Little dancing light; 

It told of sunny hours, 
Of skies and meadows bright. 


Kind words are like sunbeams, 
Stealing into hearts ; 
Scatter them most freely 
Ere light of life departs. 


A. H. Y. 


THE water that flows from a spring does not 
congeal in winter. And those sentiments of 


friendship which flow from the heart cannot be 
frozen in adversity. 
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ADDRESS ON THE GRASSES. 
BY J. STANTON GOULD. 
(Continued from page 814.) 
Near towns where street manure can be obtain- 
ed, the following compost will be found very use- 
ful. Three tons of masure, three tons of earth 
and two cwt. of common salt should be well mix- 
ed together; it should be well wetted two or 
three times, and the heap turned over after each 
wetting. 

In places where the sweepings of woolen fac- 
tories, or shoddy, can be cheaply procured, it 
may be made into an excellent compost, by mix- 
ing one ton of shoddy, three tons of earth, one 
ewt. bone ashes, and one cwt. of salt; these in- 
gredients should be watered two or five times. 

Where soot can be obtained readily, it may be 
composted by mixing thirty-two bushels of soot, 
three tons of earth, one cwt. of bone ash, one 
ewt. common salt, one half cwt. of sulphate of 
magnesia, which should be turned over two or 
three times. 

A very valuable compost is made by mixing 
two and a half cwt. of Peruvian guano, one ton 
of earth, one ewt. of salt, one half ewt. of sul- 
phate of magnesia. 

Those who live in the vicinity of peat bogs 
may spread alternate layers of peat and aa 
lime, and after the heap is well dried turn it over 
and wet it with liquid manure. Grass lands 
treated with this mixture in the Fall, will be 
greatly improved the following summer. 

For sandy or loamy land four parts of guano 
should be mixed with three parts of plaster and 
three hundred and fifty pounds of the mixture 
evenly spread over an acre. 

For clays, equal parts of guano and ashes may 
be mixed together, and.four hundred pounds of 
the mixture applied to the grass. Fifty pounds 

| of salt to the acre would be an improvement. 

Ashes and plaster are too well known as ferti- 
lizers to make it necessary for me to allude to 
them. And though I have not spoken of barn- 
yard manure, I consider it the best of any appli- 
cation for grass lands. 

You have observed that I have recommended 
common earth as an ingredient in all the com- 
posts that I have described. The object of this 
is 


"Ist. As an absorbent of the gaseous and liquid 
matters which are disengaged from the other 
manures. And, 

2d. That the silica they contain may be ren- 
dered soluble. 

Grasses cannot grow without silica; an exter- 
nal coating of this substance performs the same 
office for them that the bony skeleton dces for 
animals. Although silica sbounds in all soils, it 
must be made soluble before it can be of any use 
to the grass, and this soluble silica is deficient in 
nearly all soils. Its augmentation in the com- 
posts is, therefore, a very important advantage. 
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Before leaving this branch of our subject, we 
must warn the farmer against the system of one- 
sided manuring which unnecessarily augments 
one or two of the elements of vegetable nutrition, 
while all the others are neglected. The grasses 
contain silica, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
carbonic acid, lime, magnesia, peroxide of iron, 
potash, soda, chloride of potassium, chloride of 
sodium, carbon and nitrogen. Now we may sup- 
ply any amount we please of any two or three of 
these ingredients without improving the grass; 
nay, we may provide abundance of them all; so 
long as the soil is deficient in any one of these 
ingredients, we cannot expect good crops. Sup- 
pose phosphorus is the missing ingredient, the 
grass will be feeble, and the crop unremunerative. 
If bone dust, which abounds in phosphorus, is 
now applied, the grass will increase as if by en- 
chantment ; and such will be the result on the 
supply of any missing ingredient. Illustrations 
of this erroneous one-sided manuring meet us on 
every hand, in all of the agricultural journals. 

J. R. Bywater manured his land with the 
washings of his manure heaps, and the urine from 
his tanks; the effect of this for two years was 
astonishing, but a continuance of the practice 
caused a growth of coarse, woody varieties, which 
banished all the finer and more nutritious kinds. 
A return to barn yard manure which contained 
the missing elements, checked the growth of the 
coarser, and restored the finer grasses. Another 
gentleman applied bone dust at the rate of a ton 
to an acre to a very poor meadow ; the next year, 
to use his own expression he had a forest of 
grass, three tons to each of two mowings, making 
six tons in all. Delighted with his success, he 
put on another tou of bone dust to the acre, but 
the year after he hadonly acommonerop. The 
six tons of hay taken from it the previous year 
had exhausted the soil of several of its constitu- 
ents not contained in bones, and therefore no ad- 
dition of these could restore the elements of fer- 
tility demanded by the grass. 

I must speak of one more means for the im- 
provement of our grass lands, before I close, and 
that is, irrigation. 

My attention was first turned to this source of 
fertility by a visit to the farm of Leonard D. 
Clift, of Carmel, in Patoam county, where its 
good effects were very conspicuous, but it has 
been very well known in the east as a valuable 
means of fertilization ever since the Bible was 
written, and it has been practised to a great ex- 
tent in Europe for more than a century, and is 
now being somewhat introduced into our own 
country. 

L. Clift has about forty acres under irriga- 
tion, which, before they were irrigated, were 
~ more difficult to keep in grass than any other 
portions of the farm; he now takes heavy crops 
of ‘grass for hay from it, besides an immense 


| 
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other manure than the simple water that flows 
over it. He also gets two hundred loads of ma. 
nure for his uplands, annually, from the sera- 
pings of the bottom of his pond. 

Geo. W. Coffin, of Duchess county, has irriga. 
ted five acres with the same results, and indeed 
every experiment which has been made within 
my knowledge has been attended with the most 
satisfactory results. 

Irrigation is proved to have the effect of di. 
minishing the number of poor grasses and in- 
creasing the number of the better ones. In one 
very carefully conducted experiment, there were 
before irrigation, on a given area, seventeen grass 
plants of twelve different varieties; after two 
years’ irrigation there were twenty-two plants of 
ten varieties; after three years’ irrigation there 
were twenty-seven plants embracing nine varie- 
ties. The seventeen grass plants before irriga- 
tion, contained eleven good varieties and six poor 
varieties. The twenty-seven plants of the third 
years’ irrigation were composed of twenty-six 
good varieties and one poor variety. Before ir- 
rigation, there were, in addition to the seventeen 
grass plants, fourteen plants which were not 
grasses but weeds; three years’ irrigation redu- 
ced the weedy plants to five. Three years’ irri- 
gation, therefore, increased the number of plants 
on a given area sixty-three per cent. The innu- 
tritious grasses were reduced from six to one, and 
the weeds from fourteen to five. 

Slow moving streams are richer than the more 
rapid ones, and those running through alluvial 
are better than those running through primitive 
soils. Ithas been found that flat lands are not 
benefitted by irrigation unless they are underdrain- 
ed. Where this has not been effected, the land 
ought to slope one inch in six. There are thou- 
sands of streams in the State which are wasting 
their treasures of fertility at the tide waters, which 
if skilfully distributed over our grass lands, would 
incaleulably increase their fertility and add cor- 
respondingly to the wealth of the State. 

I had marked several additional topics for expo- 
sition, such as the proper time for cutting hay, 
the proper length of stubble, the best modes of 
cutting and curing hay, and other collateral mat- 
ters, but I have already trespassed too long upon 
your patience, and therefore close at once, in the 
humble hope that I have contributed in some 
slight degree to hasten that good time coming 
when two blades of grass shall grow where only 
one has grown before. 


In sickness we perceive our former faults and 
wrong doings. 
and surveys itself with judgment, and regrets 
its former course. Pliny said sickness was the 
period of philosophical reflection, and it would 
be well for us if we would, on recovering, per- 


amount of pasture, without the application of any ' form what we promised when sick. 


In sickness the mind reflects. 
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RINGS OF SATURN. 


Prof. Lovering, in his astronomical lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, gives the following 
account of the important discoveries and investi- 
gations of the rings of Saturn, by American 
astronomers : 

“ Between 1847 and 1856, the rings of Saturn 
were a subject of special consideration with the 
astronomers of the Cambridge Observatory. On 
the night of the 11th of November, 1850, Mr. 
G. P. Bond noticed the filling up of light inside 
of the inner edge of the inner ring, and above 
and below the ring a dark band which he thought 
was the shadow of the ring. Further observa- 
tion by himself and Mr. C. W. Tuttle, led to the 
suggestion by the latter that these phenomena 
were owing to the existence of an interior dusky 
ring, and that theory was confirmed by subse- 

uent observation. This ring occupies about one- 
third ofthe distance between the planet and the 
ring formerly considered the interior. With 
some it isa question whether this is not divided 
into two rings. These rings have a different ap- 
pearance when seen from different points. 

It has been a question, of what these rings 
have been composed, and how they are sustained. 
Formerly it was believed they were a solid 
mass, but in 1851, Mr. George P. Bond ad- 
vanced the theory that they were composed of a 
liquid substance. This hypothesis explains the 
different forms of the rings at different times, 
and if strengthened by the demonstrations of 
Prof. Pierce, that the rings cannot be solid, 
they are supposed to be kept in their place by 
the attraction of the satellites. Saturn has 
rings, because it alone of the planets has a suffi- 
cient number of satellites to keep the rings in 
their place.” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evropsan News.—By the steamer Africa, we have 
dates to the 18th ult. The statement that Lord Elgin 
was to be sent to China again was contradicted in the 
House of Commons by Lord John Russell, who also 
stated that a correspondence was going on with a 
view to admitting British vessels to the coasting trade 
between the eastern United States and California. 
The proposed apnexation of Savoy to France had 
been noticed in the House of Lords, and in response 
to an inquiry addressed to him by Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord John Russell stated that Sardinia had informed 
England that there was no engagement or intention 
to cede Savoy to France. Also, that England had 


informed the Swiss Government that, in case of the.| 


annexation, England was not prepared to abandon 
the neutrality of Switzerland, guaranteed by all the 
Great Powers, and was determined not to do so. 
was the opinion of her Majesty's Government that if 
there was to be any annexation, Savoy should be an- 
nexed to Switzerland. The commercial treaty with 
France had been criticised in the House of Commons, 
and the Conservatives showed considerable hostility 
to it. The French Government has concluded, in the 
matter of the annexation of Savoy,to defer it to the de- 
cision of the Great Powers of Europe. It is stated 


| that a commercial treaty similar to the one between 
France and Eogland is about to be negotiated between 
France and Prussia. The Austrian Emperor was Still 
making use of the most vigorous efforts to stifle the 
| liberal sentiment of his people. Large numbers of 
political prisoners from Venetia were being sent. to 
| Sclavonia and elsewhere. It is stated that the Em- 
peror of China is disposed to make every reasonable 
| concession for the satisfaction of England and to avert 
farther hostilities. 


| The Correspondent of the Tribune remarks :— 
| Three questions now exclusively engross the atten- 
| tion of the public, the Free-Trade Budget of Mr. Glad- 
| Stone in England, the annexation of Savoy and Nice, 
| which it seems is insisted upon by the Emperor Na- 

poleon, and the Central Italian question, which affects 
| the relations of the Pope to Sarainia and France. As 
2 the Budget, it is a bold and honest endeavor to 
| carry out the principle of Free Trade to its utmost 
| limits, without regard to political consequences. It 
strikes a heavy blow at the licensed victuallers espe- 
| cially, and the practical monopoly of the great brew- 
| ing firms, all of them hitherto staunch supporters of 
| Lord Palmerston and the Whigs, and their defection 
| may really endanger the Cubinet. 


Tae Bupert.—lin the city of London the budget is 
| decidedly popular, if we may judge by the language 
| held by the majority of the city articles in the daily 
| press, devoted to the monetary and commercial fea- 
| tures of that great congress of capitalists and imer- 
| chants. We find the same feeling in most of the 
| great towns of England and Scotland, and the popu- 
| larity of the scheme increases the more it is discussed 
| and analyzed. It will, in all probability, abeorb tha 
| Commons next week, and so important is its success 
| regarded that Louis Napoleon has postponed the com- 
| mencement of the proceedings of bis legislative body 
| until its fate is known, and Lord John Russell, actua- 
' ted by the same feeling, has delayed the introduction 
| of the reform bill until the beginning of March. The 
; fate of the Ministry is bound up with its success or 
failure. There is a general feeling prevalent that the 
| measure will pass the House of Commons by a large 
| majority, and in this belief we coincide. Nothing so 
| important has occurred in the way of a revision of 
| taxation since Sir Robert Peel was at the head of the 
| Government of this country, and it is such a tLorough 
development of his policy that all free-traders and 
Liberals are united in its support. 


Frorgxce NiGHTINGALE.—A great change for the 
| worse has taken place in'the health of Florence Night- 
| ingale than was even lately announced, when great 
fears were entertained. 


| Qswerosiry oF THe Irish Girts.—Dr. Cabill, in a 
| letter to the Dublin Telegraph, speaks of the gene- 
rosity of Irish servant girls here, in sending money to 
their relatives in the old couatry. He has visited the 
different offices in New York for the transmission of 

money to Ireland, and from the statistics thus ob- 
tained estimates that, during the year 1859, the Irish 
| servant maids now working in New York city, and 
| Brooklyn, have sent home to their parents, brothers, 
| and sisters, the enormous sum of one million three 


It | hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Op Newsparers.— Two of the oldest newspapers in 
| Germany, the Gazettes of Leipsic and Rostock, cele- 
brated on New Year day, the former its two-hundredth, 
and the latter its one hundred and fiftieth birthday. 
As a souvenir of the occasion, the Leipsic Gazette 
presented to its subscribers fac similes of its publica- 
tion on the first of lst mo., 1860, and 1760, respec 
tively. 
































































WeTeAMeR Huncarian.—A dispatch from the 

Sagent to Montreal, dated Barrington, S. C., 

; of the passengers bdoked in England, by 

ie @gents of the Graid Trunk Railrods, numbering 

fairty-eight, all of whom were from the Canadas, ex- 

cepting one from Milwaukee. Capt. Shannon, of 
Africa, thinks that she had abont 140 passengers. 





Cattrornia.—The Pacific Railroad Convention bas 
deen in session at San Francisco since the 6th. It is 
composed of about seventy members, representing 
California and Oregon, and Washington Territory, and 
the object is to to concentrate public sentiment upon 
the important project of a connection by railroad with 
the Atlantic States. It was resolved to send memo- 
rials to Congress on the subject, and legislative action 
on the part of California and Oregon is recommended. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted urging the 
California Legislature to offer a bonus of six thou- 
sand dollars to ary company that shall first complete 
an overland telegraph line to the United States, and 
four thousand dollars to any completing a seeond 
line by a different route, provided that both lines shall 
be finished within eighteen months. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Friovr anD Mrat.—There is no quotable change to 
notice ia the Flour market. With limited receipts, a 
fair home cozsumption demand and moderate stoeks, 
holders are firm. Flour for export is held at ‘$5 75, a 
5 87 for superfine ; $6 a 6 12} for extra. The sales to 
the retailers and bakers range from $5 75 up to $6 75 
for common and extra famiiv. and $6 87} a 7 12} for 
fancy. Rye Flour is steady at $4 25, and Corn Meal 
at $3 50 per barrel, but there is nothing doing in 
either. Barley is scarce. Barley malt ranges from 
95 cents to $1 05, cash and on time. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat coming forward. 
and it is in good demand for milling. Small sales ot 
good red at 1 40 al 42, and white at 155 a 1 60. 
Rye is selling on arrival at 92 cents. Corn is more 
abundant. Sales of 8000 bushels yellow at 73 a 74} 
cents. Oats are steady. Sales of Pennsylvania at 
41 a 44} cents, and Southern at 42} a 43 cents, 

There is a fair. amount of Cloverseed offering. 
Sales of 360 bushels good and prime quality at $4 374 
a 474, and 100 jbags re-cleaned, at $5 per 64 Ibs. 
Timothy—Sales of 150 bushels at $3 62}. Flaxseed 
at $1 60 per bushel. 

A NNE CHURCHMAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
lst mo., 28, 8t. 














RARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
located ia a pleasant and healthy situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia; between 
which places there is an houfly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was for many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of.- tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular attention in such branches as they may de- 





Merribew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn's Bavk 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENOER. 


sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle*work. Superior facilitiés-for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
vers@tion with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principl 
JANE P: GRAHAME, \ a 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast, 

Baltimore—Nathan Tyeon, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townseud, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 


Bailey. 

ne who has had some experience in teaching 
0 wishes either to assist in a boarding school, or to 
take charge of one, where the usual branches of an Ee- 
lish education are taught. A Friends’ schoo! preferred. 
Inquire at this office. 


3d mo. 3. 


YHE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
| superior advantages to yourg ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. : 

The number of scholars ‘s limited to twelve, and al! 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 

For circulars addrees 


BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witi:am 8. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1260. 3m. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
B The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 20th of 
2d mo., 1860, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
. JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Penv. 
lst mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 


ATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 
TER COUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next. 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed have concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue it a 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 
&c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-balf payable in ad- 
vance. ; 
Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
sent to those desiring the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Propri-tor, 
Or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instractor. 
Ist mo. 28, 1860. 
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